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Week of July 4, 1983 


DONOVAN URGES LABOR-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION 


ST. LOUIS -- Labor Secretary Raymond J. Donovan has called for greater 
labor-management cooperation to meet America's future economic challenges. 


In remarks prepared for delivery before the Regional White House Productivity 
Conference on Human Resources, Donovan said, “If economic and social progress 
is the name of the game, then labor-management cooperation should now be the 
preeminent rule under which it is played." 


The secretary said that American workers are now placing increasing demands 
on their job and employment arrangements. “Today's workers have an interest in 
— “3 _ done, how the workplace is structured, and how decisions are 
made," he said. 


Donovan said that modern labor relations philosophy must keep pace with 
these changes. Clinging to a collective bargaining relationship forged a half-century 
ago “can only be a prescription for-mutual disaster, not mutual survival," the 
secretary said. 


Donovan noted that the benefits of labor-management cooperation include 
improved product quality, reduced costs, fewer disruptions, and a better quality 
of working life for employees. He said that studies have shown that when a 
company promotes cooperative efforts, its workers usually respond by showing 
greater loyalty to the firm and pride in its products. 


Citing a New York Stock Exchange survey showing that only 14 percent of 
the 49,000 corporations in America with 100 or more employees have cooperative 
programs, Donovan said the challenge was to convince both the business and 
labor cummunities that human resource programs “will benefit not only the 
individual company and its workers, but our entire economy." 


However, the secretary said, “As more and more of these programs come 
into operation and their results become more widely appreciated, I think we 
can expect to see the development of a critical mass signaling a fundamental 
transformation of our industrial relations system." 


Donovan noted that he had formed a Division of Cooperative Labor-Management 
Programs to serve as a focal point of the Labor Department's efforts to promote 
cooperative efforts. The department has also sponsored regional and national 
conferences to gather ideas and experiences from people involved in cooperative 


programs, he said. 


In addition, the secretary said, the department has published several 
reports to promote exchanges of information among current and potential 
participants, including a recently updated “Resource Guide to Labor-Management 


Cooperation." 


Despite their importance, Donovan said, “Labor management cooperative 
programs are not a panacea that will painlessly cure all our economic ills. 
And the Federal Government cannot be a cornucopia that guarantees unlimited 


resources to all who demand them. 


-more- 





<2- 


"While I am firmly convinced that profound changes are occurring in our 
economy and in our society which call for a shift toward less adversarial and 
more cooperative labor-management relations, I believe that the responsibility 
for moving in this direction falls squarely on the participants." 


The proper role of government, Donovan said, is “to offer encouragement 
and assistance where it is needed and when it is requested.” 


## # 
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DONOVAN CERTIFIES 5,200 CHRYSLER WORKERS 
FOR JOB AID 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced that an estimated 
5,200 workers for Chrysler Corp. plants in Detroit and Newark, Del., have been 
certified as eligible to apply for cash benefits, training, and other 
employment-related assistance under provisions of the Trade Act of 1974. 


The Secretary said the certification was made because increases of U.S. 
imports of compact automobiles were an important cause of decreased sales by 
Chrysler and of these workers being separated from their jobs. 


It covers some 2,110 workers laid off from the corporation's Jefferson 
Assembly Plant in Detroit from Nov. 23, 1981, through July 31, 1982, and another 
3,110 workers laid off from the Newark Assembly Plant during the same time period. 


All workers at the two plants were engaged in the production of both compact 
and intermediate automobiles, but the auto workers are not separately identified 
by product line. 


At the same time, the Secretary denied certification to over 6,000 other 
Chrysler workers because they did not meet the criteria. These auto workers were 
employed by the corporation's Warren Truck Assembly Plant in Michigan (approxi- 
mately 1,200 workers), the St. Louis Assembly Plant in Fenton, Mo. (some 2,200 
workers), and the Belvidere Assembly Plant in Illinois (2,660 workers). 


The Office of Trade Adjustment Assistance, a division of the Labor Department's 
Employment and Training Administration, conducted the investigations which provided 
the basis for beth the certification and the denial of eligibility for assistance. 


Adjustment assistance provides cash compensation for a total of 52 weeks at 
the same level of unemployment insurance (UI) benefits paid in Michigan and 
Delaware. (Certified workers must exhaust all UI benefits being paid in their 
state before collecting cash benefits under the trade adjustment assistance program. ) 


Certified workers are also eligible for training, job search and relocation 
aid, and other employability services. When enrolled in an approved training 
program, workers may receive up to 26 additional weeks of cash benefits. 


i i t of 
The Michigan Employment Security Commission and the Delaware Departmen 
Labor will sduintoter the job search, training and relocation activities through 
their local Job Service offices and weekly cash benefits through their local 


unemployment insurance offices. 


### 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT TO COSPONSOR SYMPOSIUM 
ON COOPERATIVE LABOR-MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor and the Department of the Air Force 
will cosponsor a Federal Sector Conference on Employee Participation and 
Cooperative Labor-Management Initiatives Aug. 23-25 in Washington, D.C. 


The conference is for labor relations practitioners, researchers, 
managers, union representatives, and persons involved--or-interested in .- 
employee participation or cooperative labor-management initiatives. During 
the various workshops, plenary sessions, and presentations, conference 
participants will have the opportunity to explore the concept of participative 
management and labor-management cooperation and to learn from the ideas and | 
experiences of others in the field. 


Among those scheduled to speak at the conference are Howard K. Smith, | 
formerly of ABC News and currently working with the Broadcasting Industry 
Council. to Improve American Productivity; Ralph Barra, director of the 
corporate quality division of Westinghouse Corporation; and Vincent Sombrotto, 
president of the Kational Association of Letter Carriers. 


Conference fees are $85. For information about registration, contact 
Peter Husselmann of the Labor Department's Division of Cooperative 
Labor-Management Programs on (202) 523-6098. The conference will be limited 
to 400 participants and priority will be given to Federal employees. 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--MAY 1983 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for AN Urban C 
onsume - 
increased 0.5 percent before seasonal adjustment in May, the a dee of 
Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. The May level of 297.1 (1967=100) 
was 3.5 percent higher than the index in May 1982. 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CP 
I 
0.5 percent in May, prior to seasonal adjustment, to a level of 296.3 (1967100). For eho 
— aie — > May’ the CPI-W has increased 3.4 percent. The CPI-W is used for 
xing, a ur ity some other Federal - Ie i 
escalator in collective bargaining agreements. "on — 


CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonally Adjusted es 
Ona seasonally adjusted —- the CPY for AIl Wha _ advanced 0.5 percent in 


May, following an increase of 0.6 percent in il. For the first 5 mont - 
rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 0 percent. Somewhat more op teehee 
increase was due to increased energy costs. Gasoline prices rose for the second consecut ive 
month and were responsible for the large increase in the transportation component. Household 
energy costs also rose sharply, but the overall housing camponent registered a mderate 
increase in May. Most other major components of consumer spending also recorded amall or 
moderate monthly increases. 


A 4.1 percent increase in the prices for motor fuels accounted for mst of the 1.3 
percent rise in the transportation component. During the past 2 months, gasoline prices have 
risen 8.3 percent after ss 17.4 percent fram their peak level of March 1981. Used car 
prices also advanced substantially in May -- increasing 1.0 percent. a the impact of 
these increases were declines in new car prices, automobile finance charges, public 
transportation costs. The 1.8 percent decline in automobile finance charges was the tenth 
consecutive monthly decline. A sharp drop in airline fares more than offset increases in 


other fares for lic transportation. 


The housing component advanced 0.3 percent in May, following an increase of 0.5 percent 
. Shelter costs also registered a 0.3 percent increase. Within the shelter 

component, homeowners’ costs rose 0.3 percent; renters’ costs increased 0.5 percent; and the 
index for maintenance and repairs, which pertains to both renters and homeowers, increased 
0.2 percent. The index for fuel and other utilities rose 0.8 percent. Fuel oil prices were 
up 3.8 percent in May, after registering declines in each of preceding 5 months. The May 
rise in electricity charges was the first monthly increase in 1983. Charges for natural 
continued to advance and have risen more than 20 percent during the past 12 months. The x 
for household furnishings and operations declined 0.1 percent, following a 0.5 percent 


increase in April. 


The food and beverages component rose 0.3 percent in May, following somewhat Larger 
increases in March and April. Fruit and vegetable prices rose sharply for the third 
consecutive month and accounted for about half of the 0.3 percent increase in the May index 
for grocery store foods. Fresh vegetable prices, reflecting a weather-induced reduction in 
supplies, have increased 21.3 percent in the past 3 months. The index for meats, poultry, 
fish, and rose 0.3 percent in May as a 12.0 percent increase in egg prices more than 
offset a decline in meat prices. Pork prices declined for the third consecutive month, beef 

ry prices rose moderately. All other grocery store food 


ef ed, and It 
prices were unchang; ae moderate increases or declines in May. The other two 


< tinued to record very 
A a of the food and béverage index -- restaurant meals and alcoholic beverages -- 


increased 0.3 and 0.1 percent, respectively. 





BLACK NEWS DIGEST - 7/4/83 
CPI - P. 2 


The May increase of 0.4 percent in the medical care component was about the same as in 
the preceding 2 months and compares with an average monthly increase of 0.9 percent for the 
period fram December 1980 through February 1983. The index for medical care commodities, 
which includes prescription and non-prescription drugs and medical supplies, and the index for 
medical care services h increased 0.4 percent. Within medical care services, charges for 
professional services and hospital rooms rose 0.5 and 1.2 percent, respectively. 


The index for apparel and upkeep advanced 0.7 percent in May, following an increase of 
0.2 percent in April. The entertainment index rose 0.2 percent, and the other goods and 
services component increased 0.4 percent in May. 


CPI for Urban e Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) -- Seasonally Adjusted es 

a seasonally ust s, or Urban e Earners erica ers 
rose 0.4 percent in May, following a 0.6 percent increase in April. The second consecutive 
large monthly increase in the transportation component -- up 1.1 percent -- accounted for over 
one-half of the May increase in the overall index. Except for the 0.6 percent rise in apparel 
prices, all other major categories of consumer spending recorded increases of 0.4 percent or 
less in May. . . 


The 0.4 percent rise in the CPI-W compares with an increase of 0.5 percent in the 
CPI-U. The CPI-U uses t'ie new rental equivalence measure, which cose 0.3 in May, to measure 
shelter costs of homeow-2rs. Homeownership in the CPI-W, which uses house prices, mortgage 
interest rates, property taxes, property insurance, and maintenance amd repair costs, rose 
0.1 percent in May. Increases in house prices, property insurance, property taxes, and 
maintenance and repair costs offset a large decline in mortgage interest rates. 


# # # 





Week of July 4, 1983 


CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY AND FOOD - MAY 1983 


WASHINGTON -- The average prices for all types of gasoline increased 4.5 
cents a gallon from April to May to a level of $1.243, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor reported. 


The May prices of leaded regular gasoline averaged $1.177; unleaded regular, 
$1.259; and leaded premium, $1.376. In the 28 cities for which gasoline prices 
are published, prices for all types of gasoline averaged highest in Honolulu and 
lowest in Seattle. 


The average prices are compiled from data collected by BLS in conjunction 
with the Consumer Price Index. 


The U.S. average price for fuel oi] rose 1.9 cents to $1.089 in May. In the 
19 cities for which fuel oi] prices are published the price per gallon averaged 
highest in Seattle and lowest in Pittsburgh. 


Electricity and Natural Gas 
' for 
7% ice for 500 KWH was $37.424, 30.7 cents higher than April. The price 
a at ae gas was $27.406, 47.8 cents higher than April. The average price for 100 
therms of natural gas was $64.774, $2.579 higher than April. 


Average food prices at the U.S. level increased for 40 items, decreased for 34 items, and were 
unchanged for one item in May 1983. 


Within the cereal and bakery product category, average prices increased for five items and 
decreased for four items. The largest change was a 1.8 cents decline in chocolate chip 
cookies. 


In the meats, poultry, fish, and eggs category, 15 items had price increases and 11 items had 
price decreases. Six of the nine beef items were higher with the largest increase being a 
12.6 cents rise in T-bone steak. Six of the seven pork items were lower, with bone-in rump or 
shank half ham showing the largest decline, down 10.6 cents. All four poultry items were 


higher. 


For the six items in dairy products, five item prices increased while one price decreased. 
The largest change was a 3.3 cents increase in ice cream. 


The fruits and vegetable group experienced 10 increases and 13 decreases. Radishes declined 
24.6 cents, the largest change this month. 


In the other foods category, average prices increased for five items, decreased for five 
items, and-was unchanged for one item. 
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REAL EARNINGS IN MAY 1983 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings increased 0.6 percent from April 
to May, after seasonal adjustment, according to preliminary data released by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


. A 0.5 percent increase in average hourly earnings and a 0.6 percent increase 
in average weekly hours were offset partially by a 0.4 percent increase in consumer 
prices, as measured by the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and 

Clerical Workers (CPI-W) 


Data on gross average weekly earnings are collected from the payroll reports 
of private nonfarm establishments. Earnings of both full-time and part-time 
workers holding production or nonsupervisory jobs are included. Real average weekly 
earnings are calculated by adjusting earnings in current dollars for changes in the CPI-W. 


Since May 1982, average weekly earnings increased 5.1 percent due to a 4.5 percent 
increase in average hourly earnings and a 0.6 percent increase in average weekly hours. 
Real average weekly earnings increased by 1.6 percent after adjustment for a 3.4 percent 
increase in the C?I-W. Before adjustment for seasonal change and deflation by the 
CPI-W, gross average weekly earnings were $279.30 in May 1983, compared with $265.87 a year 


earlier. 


The hourly Earnings Index (HEI) in dollars of constant purchasing power was 
unchanged from April to May. Compared with a year ago, the HEI was up 1.5 percent. 
The HEI excludes the effects of two types of changes unrelated to underlying wage 
rate movements--fluctuations in overtime in manufacturing and interindustry 
employment shifts. 





Week of July 4, 1983 
FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The proportion of women who are in the labor force has grown from one-third 
in 1950 to more than half today, according to "Women at Work: A Chartbook," published 
by the U.S. Department of Labor. 


# ## 


Since 1970, nearly half of the increase in the female labor force has been 
among women aged 25 to 34. Today, one out of four women workers is in this age 
group, according to "Women at Work: A Chartbook," published by the U.S. Department 
of Labor. ; 


# ## 


Although the labor force participation rates for men continue to exceed those 
for women, the gap has narrowed considerably.. Men were 2 1/2 times as likely as 
women to be in the labor force in 1950 but are only 1 1/2 times as likely today, 
according to “Women at Work: A Chartbook," published by the U.S. Department of Labor. 


### 











